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ABSTRACT 

^ The need for change in tu-: way language is understood 

and treated in schools .is discussed. It 'i3 important;' (IK^jjAr/see the 
need 'for know ledge of " t h9 j^angudgtv situa T:ion^ of tji^ Hn^flTed' States^ . 

(2) i tdif^upport training and research ^to obtain suc^h • knowledge/ and 

(3) .rcT change the relationship between linguistics an*d education. The 
language situation of Btldck*'Am'.^rican3# Nati vt Americans , a.rid 
Spanish-:^eaking , Americans, uses of \iaaguage and ethnic heritage,, a nd 
the. issue of 'bilingual education for communities ofr*s.Chinese , 
Japanese'i Filipino, ajid others are addressed.' Initially in the frfl^ld 
of 'linguistics, language 'structure' was .divorced f rom la^ngtlatvge use,: 
but now language use is included by most, alon^ wit^h lan/^agB/' 
structure. A linguistics that i^ truly th5 science" of langu3.ge and a 
foundatibh for education will need to be part of th? study of 
ccKjijai^ icat ive interaction. Linguistic- competence ne*3ds to be vi^we^ 
d'S part of communicative competence, and the character of competence 
needs to be understood ya relation to th - social history and sofcial 
structure thVt shape it in a given case. The concepts pf ioiKefent; 
heterogeneity and hidden heg^^mpny in relation to language problems 
are discussed-? Eguality of opportunity aad the development of the 
fullest linguistic potentia 1 of vth^^.- child ar^^^ also addressed . (SW) 
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Introduction' . ♦ , 

' ■ ' ' - , " ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ .-'^ 

I have been asked to speak about imperatives for chaiige^hapi^o in univorsitv 
settings such as this, and change in schooling generally. This I am iglad to.doTi 
believe profoundly^ in tlie need for change in the way we understand language, and 
in what we do with language in schools. I agreed ^Id become Dean of the School of 
Education because of that belief. But let me pause. Some of ypU must suspect that 
you are about to hear'finother lecture from a self-hppoiinted bearer of light to the 
benighted. Not so. Part-* of what we need ta know in order to change is not now . 
knowp to anyone*^ teachers are closer to part of at thdn most linguists. No 6ne,who 
gives' priority in the s£udy of language to the needs of educatioVi could considiir 

^ present linguistics a region of the already saved< toward.which educators must loo5 
for missionaries and redemption. I have argued against the niainstroam in linguistics^ 
for years, precisely because it has bceai inadequate to stu^y Sf the role of language 
in human lite. It has made assumptions, adopted niethods, accepted priorities that 
prevent the contribution' to educatioji that serious study of latjguage should make. 

There are seriovis scholariy reasbh^ for critique of the tiiainstream in linguis- 
tics, reasons that draw on traditions of thought with ro6ts in the anthropology of 
Sapir, the sociology of Mane, the linguistics and pe^ics of Jakobso4i, the literary ' 
criticism and rhetoric of Burke.i There are scientaftc problems internal to linguistics 
that cannot be solved without change in the- foundations from which they are- 
japproached. But ther^ are civic reason.s for critique as well.. One by one some of us 
find it intolerable to continue a linguistics defined in a way that divorces it from, 
the nee'ds of the socie'^ty which supports us. The numiber of students ot language 
sharing this outlpok grows. The time is ripe for a relation betv^een tha study of 
language and the study pf education that is one of partnership, not preaching. 

Please do not misund4rstand. To .criticize linguistics is^rrS^ 
tion. The abilitj;^ of schoolitg.jdeal with the linguistic situj^tion in the United States' * 
is severely limited. One often says, start where the child is, develojg^e child's full 
potential Ta do that, linguistically, one riiust have knoAvledge of the ways of . 
speaking of the comrftunity oT which the childfls part. Very little knowledge of this * 
sprt is available. Each of us has -some insight into these things— sonie command of ' 
the ^vays of speaking; but eiiich of us is a popr judge as wejh.just beoaus'e language is 

' basic to so many, other things,, so^presupppsed, rhuch of our speaking is out of 
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» awarenlJss; ,W m«*y ^^ tSPPra"*- much of it, or even ir. ^ood faith confidentl 
misrepdH^i^ftta^'^V"!'^ -5"^ we never say may turn up on someontt lape; 
matt^ S^H^r^s tnay' be assimilated to a sense of al -or-nothing. Our imores- 
siotis of ^I^Hm prcrtfaers may r>e remarkably accurate for placing them, witnout 
<^Ur bein^^HBjyJsi-JSU^p^ may conUuii soini_of the. same* featow. . 

^lec^ntt^ a^jjlRSt'tfid anthropologist in Montreal recorded the speecn </ r.wo 
IJIJtfftds/tfynaif' and^ ar*wnan, cfacA speaking sometir^ps In fqn^r situation' >ome 
lifn^' In ^TlRf^ situations in i*ich the coiloquiL French known as "'^1 was 
: apprQ^nllte!(Sh5played lample&.tc a distinguished Montreal audiehce. th< ^^^vjQenoe 
heardHTQiir p^p*e, n©? ^Oi It co ild not be convinced that there were on -vo, so 
strong lite# Ttfe pwcoouHPtions as to the categorical difference 

\ it yfe to k-mm objectively what speaklnii is like, there must l,. 
* grapnies oi ^sje^assL -iiien. to discovery of facts ^lat are' inconvenient ||| 
gi^^^^ar, Cr ::iiio^ nr iocial, assumptions. E'fluca.ors and linguists Ijjlike h 
rernfe$ in w* ttisajaiK n su^ch knowledge as neeat::. Wherr^ iinguis^uhavr 
Int^itijfjns 9*^'"^ duiverm mOd^\s that ignore the re»?nes oi lioeech cbmj^u^f ind 
langiiajjfe u.- , man- -^fttacators have, pursued notior^.s of language aaa C(Sif>^ 
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of dfversity? * ou and i mm h*ve no difficuirv inderstandinr standai;d West 
Indian luiglish, may ev**^ aOTlie it i think it inv5* most love ' English I have 
heard, —at ^ dau§^ttef ^ a fVBRiv from Ja^s^:^ ^ just adrs:ited ui a-siate- 
affiliated university in Pr 'aortenhit on the t- ncjcn that she L*iKe a coU^ in 
Englisl- 'or Coreign snideni' tavt? ys»u not ofi- nesrd a proper mi^dle-cla^Twhitu 
say ir 'xasperation t- j .ab-^trver o voice or rrnone, "Oh, I can't undel 
you" rftth<jMgh -the hjtii> -:iaais»' arcent wit ^^iP-'y intelligible Mdentirica^ 
of tht di^erence'havHfiig VKt>^-- :he Ibcenuir's ear"^ 

educatet: " n> -:i*d x>^o^piv want to kn.-w about language,. what ife it 
they AfPMely to wwk cm .:rKw?'-A graduate studMr at my university reports thgt 
wh^er '^^p spoke rec?«ftty rhf irrocp tiat suppon; thjr^tudies, their serious, well 
inter »jlH^d questioiK r'?^ 'r^-' t.jvi.o.ts about lanr^ages and th'ir relations \to 
liiiiii I Hi that I li ii t j^eiii could hot ' >^:^ have imagined'entettainirig. 

Recp^tly wa& ask«-d >'» a ci lared voicB on the rr^one to help ^ith a program 
l)ein-i:3lamied for tne CanadiHr Broadcasting Syster j view French in Montreal in 
the a^ht of simila- siUiJ»^»xn:t n th» United Stau^ and the Cari*hean. I began 
helpMlly naming friends « h. wnc-* ^bout ^uch^thirii^. wheait fcan>- out thp. the 
prer^o •! rne program ^hay(he French-speaK-iu lower class- of Manireal\ 
cou;:* 'K> thmk rir b^iUM.^^tKeyJconld no spea^ nght. (You — imaeire the 
hasr.<- ..Ki coniusicp V'i til wiich f vnthdr^ w tht lam^ - ad trietyfo- crx -r^iau myself 

"u*>vP ar> r-wi; fpcent .ir^ iinces lhat i.i-i" .mpinged upon mv --. the -ourse 
of . aonir - rv It" 4lmo?Ji ' parM ul lo . e . - tudent of languap - >iiive to 
suet Lhing! — xamp**^^ HX'unr) • n ^diiy oi -n«u dice, discriminate'/ ixnorante 
bound up nth la- fifu* h A^^kes ^ vondiii :: ^ "imination conn- 
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Black Americans, Native Americans, Si)anish'Speaking Amerifans 



I shovrid not suggest that nothing at all is" knpwn or being done. Certainly 
there has been a good, deal of attention in recent years to patterns of speech 
associated with some of the major groups that make up this diverse country. Yet 
the research is scattered and spotty with Jiga^fl^Q both geography and class. The 
case of *Black>£nglish' is instructive. In tlir*l960's the ways of speaking of Black 
Americans attracted attention. The resealkch h«is been important ifv demonstrating 
the systefnatic, rule-governed nature of the vemaqular spoken by m\ny Blacks, as . 
aginst notions of it as an incoherent corruption. Notions of Black childrejt practi- 
cally without language wete shown to be functions of intimidating formal situations 
in schools, to be siti^tid^al, not general./'Some of this work helped as vfeW to 
highlight the respects in which dl^trnctive^t^ures of the vernacular point to the^ 
wider spectrum of Caribbean Cregles^^d theif^st ACiflcan elements.. Awareness 
grew of the place of the vernacular iA peer-gr^j^Ciriteraciton against the background 
of Caribbean and Apdcan traditfpns of spjKen artistt^. Still, research focused 
mostly on the varietjlof speech nTmststoJcingly different from the public standard, 
the vernacular jy^d^scent urban rnalei. Much less analytfc attention was given to 
the speech of^ Blac^Mlomen, of preachers and ministers, of established upper-class 
famHies, orjo thetw^^ and African .background of elaborated ^talking sweet' 
and public oratory^JSw some explanatidhs of what became known were so partial 
as to be false. S^fe lifl^cuists wishecj to treat the v^acular as only superficially 
different afnd formally derivative from standard EnjgfAh, for reasons having to do in 
part with conyenieht simplicity of a grammatical model. Others wished to treat the 
vernacular as so distinct that it might require its own textbooks. There/ are' indeed 
places where people want -their variety maintained independently in print from a 
closely related one(in fczechoslovalcia Slovak$ feel this way ibout the relation of 
their variety to Czech)., In the'^United l^ates such a conception ►fails t6 take into 
account the actual attitudes of many B\Uk people who want^the variety of EngllsiK. 
iD the classroom, especially the written varietV,-.to be the common standard. Still 
others drew from this isolated fact the inference that Blacks depreciated the verna- 
cular, even speaking of *self-hatred\ In point of fact, there is. widespread acceptance 
of the vernacular variety at home and in informal situations generally;^ it retains a 
speciaf place, e^en^ among Black students at a university such as Princeton. Yet 
sympatKe% interpretations of Black speech can be inadequate too. Many come to 
know Black terms ior uses of language, such as ^shucking' and *jiving\ and^gard 
thehi entirely as an Afro-American ethnic heritage. Yet analogous genres Xrf lan- 
guage us^ can be found among lower class white youths; and such ways of c5ping^ 
verbally may their origin in subordinlate social status as W^ll . as in ethnic tradi- 
tion. V . ' ' ' ^ 

The relation between varieties and usfs of English, on the one hand, and 
*heing Black, on^e other, is complex and only beginning to be adequately k?iown. 
The situation is little better (with regard to other major groups. jVe think^of Natirve 
Ame/icans in terms of the^many languages lost, and of efforts to maintain oprevive. 
those that rtmain.iTJle relation of schools to these efforts is of the'greatest impor- 
tance. My own ang^r and passion about the treatment of language in schools <?bmes 
largely from exp^^Jice^Qf local schools and educational research institutiofis that 
affect Indfan peSp at Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon. But these* situations 
must not be^ove'^plified. Indian Americans themselves may differ in their views 
as to what is best in terms of language. Anjd aspects of language that are. ci:uciarfb 
the success of Indian cHildren may not involve the traditional Indian language at all. 
Where the Indian children are, linguistically, may not be an Irldian language, but an 
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Indian variety of English, There are probably several dozen such Indian varieties of 
Ejiglish in the United States. They play a significant social role. Someone who has 
been away, and who returns Ip a local community, musLtake up the local variety of 
'English or be ju.dged snobbish. Features of child|ren's speech that seem individual 
erroi^ ma/ in 'fatt reflect a community norm'. They may reflect a carryover into 
English of patierts from an Indian ihnguage-i" In tW English of Indiaijs at Isleta 
pueblo, south pf AllMWuerque,- New Mexico, a double negative contrasts with a 
single negative as a carfytrvei^f a contrast between t\yo types^ negation in the 
Isleta language. There are doubtless other such examples, but theH^ is that Isleta 
English.ls the only fonh of Indian English catefuUy studied and i?>(^ed on in 
print, and that only in the last few years. 5 / . % 

The langua^ situation of &n Indian community will be still mofte compTOn* ir. 
having staridard as well as lodat vernacular English present, and a^ vernacular, ever 
reduced, variety of ^ Indian Unguag^ as wyll as or eyen instead of it§ 'ckassic' form. 
In the Southwest Spanish ,may be a factor as well. Yet we have hardiy more than a 
- few sketches of such cases. W\th Indians as with Blacks; research has not attempted 
to provide systematic knowledge of the l^suage situatiipn of the communities 

\ , experienced by chifdren. Research has focuse^i not on social realir , but on the 
exotie. To say this is not ''to condeipn study oi traditional Indian languages. Much 
of myworir«Qntinues to be devoted to the smdy of one group of languages, now 

' nearing extin^ffin.' V and a coUe^ue are the last to work intensively with fully 
flu^ht speakers, and like othe.rs in such a situation, we have\ obligations both tp 
those who have shared their knowledge with us and to those v^ho later will want 
access to it. The work has its contributioh to make tp respect and self-respect for 
Indian peopJe. The disproportion between what most linguists d© and what mc»t 
needs tVbe done is not here. There Have, never beejn trained scholars enp\Jgh, andy 
inuch has been.lo^t unrecorded in consequence. With aUits weakh our country has 
sparsely supported knowledge of the language that first named the continent. The 

)^ ?kct is telling. We have Barely managed to study languages that fit our image of the 
. * nottte Redman, let/|rone begun to notice the actual linguistic makeup of Jndiah 
^ con^lhunities. - ♦ 

-The knowledge one needs to start where Indi&n children, any children, are 
goes beyond .varieties of language, of course, to f^attems of the use. of language- 
customary community ways of answering questions, calling upon others, talking 
turns in conversation, speakrng or remaining silent; giving instruction by, verbal 
precept or observed example, all the waysjin which etiquette of speaki^ and value 
of language may take distinctive shape. *Many Indian children come to school; 
^ speaking only English, yet encounter difficulty, not because pf language^ifference, 
but because of difference in^attems for the use of language. Childre4i:fcfund 'shy' 

* and non-talkative in class may be afe talkative as any, if observed in situations where 
the .rights and auties of speaking are those of the community frori^^hkh they 
dbme. In such a case one need^ td know not a language, but a coniriiuriity way of 
s(peaking. ^ ^ , , ' . 

The issue and language most prominent -today are bilingual education 
Spanish. I cannot attempt to treat thij? complex situatiah here, except tOnote tbat 
the^ general difficultj^is the same. Too little is known as, a basis fo* policy and 
practice in schools. The widespread resistenc^ to such a thing imiecd may cause 
bilingual eduj^ionao be attacked as having failed before it wiiyrfave^had a chance 
to bfe understood and fairly tried. Efforts to provide equal educfatiomal opportunity 
. to Spanish-speaking children jnust proceed with a miniipum of mfonxiation as icy 
the Spai/ish the children speak, in relation to the varieties. an^uses^SpanffchUi the 
commuhity from which they come., No simple general answerSc^n be laid^ofem in 
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advance. Thp« -voral national and regional standards, Cuban, Puerto Rican, 

lorthern Me;-tr^ - «onibian,.etc,; in,many conjmunities there is a range of vWie- 
ies from a to colloquial vernacular and an argot, as well as a way^oC 

singling S3.*i^. iU)'- £nglish in corive*sawt5n that can. qount as a special variety 
anong irnnnofifK.. Trf- attitudes or^piriish-speakets to^arr the elements of tlrts 
• ompley iaD»K*» sraalion are thefbelv ^complex, ^lear rt is not enough to 
ddvocau " SPi^noh/* it is. possible to he N^glo children doin^weli, Spanish-/ 
ipeakins ctii'-'^T doing poorly in ^ Spanis lass in a school, -^ere are prpblem^ of 
±b fit ir r>-^A.-{ between the Spanish sp 't-fa by children an: the Spanish taugh^,^J 
cy arid teacher attitu,de^ jetw^en ihe ^^guai^ linked aspirations 
f.;itionaliSts and the job linked aspirations of s vne of the wofjgfig 
of ;<imt. speakers *to ir^stitutionalize Spanislj a.s i lati^age-of higher 
^rot»?55ipnal activity, versus ihi' neeclsof childre-: lor T»*iom Spaniel 
emacular of the h^bme and oommunin , probit -ns o^c^jldren ecii 
lico coming to the.mainland with inadeqijfbte.-£fiStwih md childr 
'mainjand going- to Puerto Rico with.inadequatt iod 
problejns of assessing 'he language abilities^) :h: 
ijteses and for evalujitio/: in programs* Assignmf^to 
:ie under mandate of law oegrudging roug* mc 
. '^•^ber Qj^childre'n to-be jsrsigned: Sometime ih. 
(11^-. orompts forced %ssignr- rt to sp^ciaidasses o! 

£nglish'\problem at aL ilid assessments of ;aii|i)5* 
r» A»iir^ natir^ijaJi: - o^^rvation across a: rani! of settings, but surrr r 
i little ci r.oped inexplicit form. Fom]a: e evaluation of progrn- 
atioiK * • '1 etnnographic kno^vledge of : ne community lariauafc^ " 
maliv«j^ auatior needs eXhrtographic m jnitoring of the i^rocrs: 




♦:en b^ 
.asses ' 



rmr\ir<, to have particular meanings and outcomes : 3r paru 
ich success as. bilin^ugl progra^ns have, will'be :>est a-.- 
DOt by test scores, but by ca^ ^-history ^accounts tha: s'r 
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jations of ^ Black Americans: tiaiive .Americans, ^.larrsh speak.ng 
salieivAbut not unique. Bilingual' educaiion is ^ *^je for com- 
hinese, Japanese, Filipino, anci others. Many -Europe^ language- n 
Spanish are maintained to a significant Qxtent. Imrr ^ration reru-ws 
jL-ommuhities. All of them partitipat^ in a climate o: opinioa that is 
he general truth would seem ta be that about twer years ago, when 
^oke in the limelight foresaw nn end ^o ideolo^ 'and ^n es^Iess- 
jture wnosQ chief ppblem wouldLbe leisure, man%-Nirdinary people 
irounc tne world were drawing-A^ifferent lesson from theiY expen^Jice. Tb^\ tiad 
een cau^f ild in such a vision of the post-war future fpr a while, only to begin to 
md that :hfMr place in it w^fr not^worth the giving up of-all tte they had^been. 
Progress^ rarce more and more "to s,eem the dirty Word' that K*^nneth Bur^e has 
^alleti iJ-iei^ an engine carrying then onward and up,Wd, mor^ uggepaut^bout 
:o run Jver them, their plac^ their customs, their speech. 

This* general revival of coacem with ethnic heritage is not r ^ly a part of the 
^nnyal ^ris; laundry ring around the v^rld. each countrysi /mpty«ing out in 
summet toS&Ke in someone else-s carefully staged culti^re whiU - vacation. It is,a 
shift in outl^k ^fHas to do with what oTie^g^fdr ones^f, asja r -iber of a family 

m - '^s, certain ways* 
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meeting sorrow and shaft^R j^^* ^^"y of you Arfy kriow-pprsonally tne price 
^hat can be exacted in »cqa^ng ft Hngua franca at thi» cost) ot( a language of the 

H<inier • • ^ t ' - ' / 

Some repudiate con^^e)^ oftbis kin(jl as nostalgia imd s^tinientality, even as i 
^^gerous refusal to facr* ^sent realities, f think tlftit something profound i 
"^volWd. Any one conc?»rtj ^ay ^^^^ particularistic and liniiting; when all such 
^Oncems'aie considered rog^fr, one sees something general, a deep-running tide. 

ig a visidn limited to J fr»;,cjonaFli"gUa franca that begins to appelar old-fashioned, 
.*i»nited, sectarian. 

The, aeep-ruhning >*^ni5 tp nie a shift in wnat is regarded as the dominant 
^bstac<** to aVay of life . ,^^ce with hjuman nee?i.3 A century, even a generation 
i^go i was. common tc th»*^e dominant . ^tacie consisted of traditional 

*^eafi V c^toms. Exc^S' vV^^^n compartmentalize s in diminished form, as objects 
Of L.TlBlitter>t piety an* -^fi^sity- specific cultural «ditions; beliefs, conventions, 
•^ientiK, seemed brake th^ Past on progress The future lay wtth a science 
^d r '»dp of {>roduction coij'd realize the contro of nature, and the plenty, of 
>vHiei mankind was capatsiir ^ far less sure. Some critics of contempor- 

^ <3ciety consider the ^»»r^ '^^ incessant technological change to be itself the 
^cvi7:inant obstacle to a ' ^n balance with :iuman neetis. Not that material 

Hr-r*,^ is ^rrelevan^, bui cr.^^ *_':^Uality of life is seen more cleariy to depend on 
"^.^v nnings as^well. Wha:^ s^"'^'^- Policy in the interest of all has come to^seem an 
strument of profit to ^ ^Hpense of, others ip many cases. U*»controlled. 

throKens community rnaa; ^^^^ sustenance tomorrow,^ 

Thete is an .essential I'^^f^^F dimension to this. It is^ hard to specify, but 
- TPssar^'to address, Let tne^^^y^^We^'somethin^ofils^n^ 

The infernal structure^ l^ngUage.and the structures of use to which Ian 
ges are shaped alike sho*^ fundamental, complementary general kind^ ol 
E»n, of meaning, at w^'^ ^^^^ are intertwined in reality, but our way of 

Jig' about language ha' ^rtfE'ed and opposed them '' One can^be roughly 

\^^^i£ec] as concerned wi^h '^^^ reference, shot r statement,, the technical, ana- 
iy^ logical ases of langUai: '^^^^n linguistics has built its models on. this aspect 
language. Modem sciene -^^'ogy. »nd rationalized bureaucracy give its pr^- 
^>.nence. For a time the^ ^ language characteristic of literature, religion, 
Pe^nai expression, were mF^^^^ °" defensive: For a tim^thetpinnacle 
J^nowledge appeared to^'^V a single logical language to which all science^ 

legitimate knowledgl^ "^^t be reduced. That ideal has been largely givfeh up 
^Vr replaced, by recognitj ^ Plurality of legitimate uses of langXiage. The 

^^t^ttnn^ figures in philoso, course were Cassirer and Wittgenstein, and there 

^^ve been related developn*^* Poetics, anthropology, sociology. Interpersonal, 
^>cpTessive, aesthetic uses c -igu^S^ come more to the fore. In part it is because an 
'^eai of language that seet>-» ^he touchstone of progress, of the advance of reason, 
^as been too often traduce j. The i<^^onns of objective knowledge, of sci^ce, mathe- 
'^atics, logic, expPrim^(U ijt^^^isticS' contracts, regylation apd contror ^ve^e once 
^^en as cpmmon bases fcr progress for us all. We have too oh^n seen claims to 
Authority,, couched in sue- jdiomS. fum out to be rationalizations of special inter- 
.^sts. elite' excuses, outright ^eceP'ions, -as with the Vietnamese war Idioms of 
»n6ral cSfKem and personal Knowledge that had at first no standing came to be seen 
^^s more accurate guides- thaf' ^^^Ppings of elaborate studies and reports. A liftle 
Uter it was gifeneral discovery Personal ,voioe through transcripts pf tapes that 
decided, I tbihk, tlje public verdict on a pre^fdent. I could not prov^ the point, but 
^ think these ^^^c^^5cpenence^ have had complementary, decisive effect on our sense^ 
validity in the use of language. ^ 

■■ ■ • ^ , 
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I sense a more genecal driXI as well. Increasingly we drv ancem^d to have a 
place for things thM cannot .belaid without distortion, or even said at all, in the 
idioms of elaborated, fojmal, purportedly rational and jeferertial speech that take 
pride of fflace^n ^public science, public govemrnent; linguistic and pedagogical gram- 
mars. There are things we.know and need to be that have no stiE?tiii^ ther^. A sense 
'of this, is a reflection of the central pfroblem oi the jrole'oi .iiiguaae in modem 
^ociety<thB crisis of language, namelyj wjiat the l>alance is to :-f be '«een modes Tyf 
use of language. The old diclytomies-correct vs.Jncofrect, tBiiona. »'s. emotional, 
referential vs.' expressive, faiRo capture" the nature anH cbmpU-vity o: the problem, 
for it is not a matter of mutjjally'exclusive ojpposites, but o. ih^ nterweavihg of 
mutually indispensable functions. ^ . ^ 



Education and Lirijguis tic Foundations 



L 



I am sorry not to* be precise, concrete and clear about _ ii would' requiri> 

' far more than onei lecture to trjH^o ^x^(?r»»-4W^amifici:ion? i: -his point for^*V 
siurfy of language, to trace the implications at different evels r^e organization of 
language, to appraise the efforts 'that are.^being made now aevise an 'adequa^ 
general model. I can try to say jclearly what this complex siiaation nieans foc^he 
future'of language in education. It is this. Linguistics developed out o' asvtuatjjDH in 
which the'^tjjdy of language was loosely distributed across ajifcriet>- ji disciplines. 
It became the* central discipline by development of general m?thodb (or the formal 
study v»f language structure. The methods and the associat"^^ ^onceptifti^f Ian- • 
guage structure focused on an essential, but partial, aspect f the organization of 
language. Other aspects remained secondary or eschewed.'*^ dcus of attention, 
having started with phonolofey, and propeeded through mowo.v. i^y acd syntax, has 
now reached semantics and even-'pragmatics^, that is, th*^ itix : ,*ri'i^aon of mean- 
ing in context of use). From e^ery side it begins to be re**^ 4 n-t a thai.linguistics as 
we have known it is'inevitably part of a larger fii^ld.s ' 

'At the first, language structure was divorced from lar •:ia^*' u:^ Now language 
use is included along with language structure by most..E^- ntuail> ic will hje gener- 
ally recognized that it is not use that is a derivativer </f stmoture, but structure that 
is dependent on use. That one can never splve the problems of the organization of 
language in soci&l life without starting frqm social life, from the patterns of activity 
and meaning witl]|n which linguistic features W drganir-d intc lyles and ways of 
speaking. A linguistics thai is truly the science of language, lirigMisLics that is truly a 
foundation for educ^tion^. will be a linguistics that is part )O the foidy of communi- 
cative interaction. It w'lll understand lihguistiq eompeter as p-t of communica- 
tive competence. It will understand the character o^tom> n relation to thr 

se^ocial history and social structure that shape it in a givea cas. 

Such a linrguistics. th dav utrive, will havc-a prop<'rt 

practipe and theorv w.ii; be a(ii quaLc »» all the means* em^.u . n speecl^^aiid 

^ the meanings that speaking.:(or another \ke qf iSinguage) has. Its' -ieory of Er«| 
phonology will attend not only to the features that mak^"^ conso-nT^t^/p/ *"steT 
/bjL but Siso to the^piration that can make the word anary. I: -^^^ofy of sy! 

' wilP attend to isolated grammatical sentences as but a specif case among the intelli- 
gible, acceotable 'Sequences of discourse'. Its theory of meaning wi ^ attend not OBly 
td*words and constructions, but also to the meaniftgs inherent ir -hoice of dialect 
of variety, of conversational or narrative genre, oik occasion to speaK or be-^silent. Its 
theory of 'competence will go beyond innate and uni^versaF abilities to4^e kinds of 
competence valn^cLand permitted in a given spcietyTto opportunist's andobstactes 
of access'to 4ciHds St com^?eten<;e.' It will recognize that the very, wrfe of speaking, of 
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language inT .r .*' of language, is not the sarrte-ln every society; that societies differ 
in their ioeai? language and ability in language, that usef-of language, like sex and 
bating, is a •U'^rsal possibility and necessity of society,. but without power*to 
determinE t ^^ce* or meaning. Its relative importance among other modes of. 
communis atiuc xs role as resource or danger, art or tool,*depends on what is made 
of it.9 .Two tttme follow. First, the^rtlation between education and linguistics 
cannot b«r . simply of joining the two aS they we now. We do not yet have 

the kind .mguL^ics just described. Second, we are not likely to get it if linguistics 
is left to tself. '^ne prestige of formal' models as against empirical inqoiry remains 
strong. TTr^ o continue to concentrate tfn faVniliar ground will be great. To get^ 
the lingmstir need will take pushing by others. Edutatorv ought to be in the 
forefrpni ou should remember just one thing from this occasion, please remem- 
ber/this: :>o as>: vourseif what linguistics .can do far you, but pVen more, demand 
linguistic, ihat what'it can do ddne. And do no^apologize jilr the den^^d, or 
assume -r.xi u diverts the study of language froni^ure science to murky apFjlic?- 
/ilon. Th*^ factjs that the study of language does not tiow have the knowledge^on^ 
'.which much of application*should Be Based,* and cannot getU wjthout new theoreti- 
cal, methodological, apd empirical work. To dei^d at^tention to the needs of 
'education s not just a demand Mr applied linguistics. It is a demand for change in 
the t6unX3itions o'r linguistics. The struggle for educational change with regard to 
language and |;he struggle for scientific adequacy . in t)je study of language, ^e 
intferdependent. i ^ "r^ 

I have used the^ord ^struggle' advisedly. It would be misleading to suggest 
that the end of linguistics we need is ^ apple almost ripe, ready to drop aj; a t^eak 
'of the izjzm. There is' indeed a diffused slow drift in the right direction, such th^t 
^work emwined with practical pi'oblems has \o% statQs, sucb that the more abstract 
and re«- :^ce from practical problems, the higher the statiis. Soniejeading linguists^ 
' such a: -Villiam Labov, want to reverse this polarity. Edutators can help, and may 
have somv leverage these days when.conventional positions for linguists are hard to 
Vfind. Tne fact that linguistics itself is evolving in a direction that makes wo/k in 
* educational settings' germane is a help, as is the fact, just mentioned, that new 
theor> is part of v^hat is needed. Still, a second great diCficulty remains. This \^ the 
difficylty of seeing lan^Hage- in education in the * context of American society,, 
steadily and whole. # , i ' V ' * * * 

''^^ping cut r 'Smg^ Situation f . 

.istofy*of attention to language wtuations; within the country points up . 
.the d fticulty. Black, Oses of English have b^en evolving in the United^tates since 
before^he Revolution/%ut have begur\ to^ be adequately studied only as a cons^- 
que»ce^^of the Civii Rights Movement and- the federal attention and mndiog Xh^it 
responded, to it.^panish h^ been here for ceTituries as well, biit Spanish' bilinguiil- 
ism and Janguagfe situations, have' begun to be studied adequately only as a resillJ ofr 
the socio-political mobilization jQf SpanisH|(speakers. American Indian corhmunities 
have had multilingual situations and distinctivje ways ofspeakinf for gene^ticAis 
wrthoi!it*much .attention. The interest of maiipjfc Indian people in rpaintatmng a^ 
reviving traditional languages fils into the traditional approach^to the study of 
Indian languages, but it has taken the Native American mobilization of^re'cent yeare 
to ma^e a<p9)emic scholars think of the preparation of materials uspjul iii education 
as* somethmg) they should do. Indiati English and ways of speakirtgs^till remain 
relatively^li^tle studied.. ^ ' 



as 
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In general, educationally significant isbects of a language situation have come 
into focus only after the community in»4u«stibn has been' defiherf as a social 
problem, and more especially, as a social force. Previous attention to the languages 
involved focused upon what §pemed most exotic and remote. Immigrant and Indian 
' languages alike have been viewed mostly as something lingering from the pa$t, 

• ' ^ We ne^d 'to begin, to thfnk of the fmguistic tieterogeneity of our counfry 
coiTtinuously'present. The United States ts* a rtiultilingual country, with'greal.num- 
bers oPusfe of many languages. American multilingualism is no>an aberr^n or a- 
residue. If ^anything,Mt has increased in .recent y^ars,\especially with t^gard-to 
Spanish, Vietnamese. and*^ perhaps few other languages. We nefed to address |the 
linguistic heterogeneity of our country as* a permanent feature of it, discuss what 
shape -ft will and should havt anticipate the future. To de so, we,have tp addifess 
,the linguistftl&thnography of^the United States as sustained, central scientific task. 
Vd hpc* responses after the Jact of social mobilization Connected wiCh langu'^e-N 

S^om^ too late and provide tpo little help/Arid ad^hoc responds are too easUy 
/distorted by the immediate terms of social and political issues. Members of language 
(commuiYitie^ themselves may have a partial view. We need sustained woA tfiat ^ 
provides both knowledge of lahguage situations agd an independei^, crijic^ assess- 
ment of langil^ge problems. • > ' " 

Educators have a stake In thelmquntlng >ot such a program o^study, since 
mobiliii^tlon around issues of language so commonly tiims attention to schpols^ 
Educators havfe^ a special stake in making sure th>it a sustainefl^r6grarrr of study 
. includes independent, critical attention to th^ nature of langil'^e problems, That 
attention should include^ stufly of the process by which something hafving to do 
with language does (ordoes not) become defined as a pPoblem in our country in the 
first place. It is not to be assumed that 'th^re is a fit between public recognition of 
'problems and actual language. situation. (To repeat, teacher failure to recognize the, 
structure and role of Black English .Vernacular stillhandicaps many Black children, 
and did even more before it becgSne recognized as a 'problem' In the 1960's. Some 
' of those who resist such recognition continue to be Black.) ^ » ; 

I suspect there are four kinds of case. Th^t is, there are 'Indeed situations 
recogrfized as probl^ that are genuinely problems (bilingual education, for exam- 
ple); there may well be situations not defin^d^ problems that can be left zHone. 
But I 5uspect thaNthe'r^ are also situations not now defined as pro))lems that ought 
to* be so defined-situations taken for granted but 'at possible cost. For example, 
.very little has been done to Study communication in medical settings, especially 

* -betwe^;T professional personnel and patients. ip What are the effects of difference in 
idiom,. terminology, semSitic system? or, even of difference in native language, 
there being so many medical personnel of foreign origin? and in ^ome^gions so% 

' many patients with little coitim^ftd of Engfeh? Perhaps theje is no recognized 
t)roblem because 'those affected have little^ visil/iijty or consciousness of common 
cqiicern. Yet a series of articles in th(/''New^OCo£k Time's might make this situation, 
•Iteelf ^ndfhanged, suddwi^y a ^problem'. FinallyTlhere mayJb^ situations defined as 
probleml that ought not to be, the issue being falsely^ or suftecficially posed-e.g., 
th^ supr«>s*ed ' problem o{ children with prabtically 'no language\^ Any of us may be 
subject to cultural blinders and public fashions. We need, comparative, critical, 
histoncal perspective to transcend them. > ^ 

We ;n&ed, in short, to be Able to see our country ia terms of language, steadily 
afid whol?. To do so is' to fo beyond (JuesXiops of diversity -of languages and 
Unguage»varieties: Black-English, Navajo,*Hopi, Zuni, Spanish^ Italian, Gertnart, Slo- 
venian, the many, many languageS'ot this country are salient and important. The 
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diversity , they cortiprise is sp great, so neglected, as to be almost ov,en*he!ming by 
Itself. .Yet there is something further. There j^a unity that has also escaped us. I do 
not'^mewi politicafand social! unity. That is not question. To be s^re, the drive 
for- homogeneity has been so great thai even tdlday the thought of diversity being 
accepted can ^frighten some. Street sjgns m Spanish, even in-^ /Spanish-speaking - 
neighborhood, can attract Ire. A t^Iftph^qelpompany may refuse to hire a Sp&nish- ^ 
speaking* operator, to answer emergency calls, in an area witfi many Spanish domih- ^ 
ant spe^akers. To argue for recogiyjtion of efhnolinguistjc diversity l^eefns'- troiiblm^ . 
to many, as'if the ties. between u^ were so fragile as to break* beneath a crumb 
diffei^nc^. But the Corces making for integration, the economic and cpmmunic^im*^ , 
ties of the country, are irreversibly dominant. To ajgue th^ right to diversity is^ro ^ 
argue only for breathing space wjthin thj^ive. . ^ 

The^unity ia terms of which we need to^ee our country is the unity in its 
domir^ant groups and institutipns that ^ives it a certain cut and pattern, regarding. A 
languagik, regarding the valufr ojp^Ianguage, the way iry \J'hich language enters jnto, ^ 
life. We need to^bfe able to imagine»the United States Sociologically as if it w^re d . » 
small country, a Belgium' or Switzerland, a single entity which one could ask, as 
, one cap ask of any socfety: what are. the basic patterns of the use of language? what^ - 
are the values, rights, responsibilities, associated with language? what is the outlook^ 
of the culture with regard to language? how did it come to that way? how doe^ 
it seem likely to change? \ ■ ■ ' - ^* 

• We are able to thlrik'of the Naviajo or the ^French in this Way. We need to bej , 
Vable to imagine ourselves injhis way is well, to find, through comparativf, histori* 
cal and de§criptive Uudy, a mirror in Which to see the Unitec^^JStates as Jiossessed 
throughout its^historjjjof language policues, of predominant attitudes towards Ian- , . 
guag^and its role^ thaufeve^it one place aJ^Long I7?a"y gipssible places in the roster of • | 
the w3hd's cultures. ^ . ^ v . f: . \ 

, Even ' if there were only -English the unity to be seen. Is not.simpfe. Ima^ne 
that the only language in the country* was English, even Standard English. Situa- . . 
tions, roles, activities,- personal\haracteristic&-such' as a^e and sex would still affect 
, and shape ways of using language. The occupational^and* class' structure of the 
* society would still be there* as a source of^terog'eneity, on Vfie one han^, and 

hcgemopy, on the otlier. Let us consider heterogeneity fTrst. ' , 

; . - Inherent heterogeneity. Even if everyone usec| some form oCstandard^ngliSh,' 
/ all the manifold ways- of 4alkin]g as a person of a certaih^ind, of using language to*- 
^ do a (^rtain kind of thing, would be present, neediHg io disgemeji and described , 
and their consequences considered. Many, of the judgments ^made of persons in 
everyday lif^, many of the opportuijLties one has or Hoes n9t have, involve com- 
mand or lack of command^f these stylb and genres, of being able to talk like an X, 
or being able to use language to\do Y. Such divei;^ity Ms inherent in socipl life. 
Research l\as. IJarely be^liMo address it adequately /relating linguistic devices ««nd-j - 
^pattems to* social meanings and rol^es. It is the same Ijpre as^vith differences of 
Whole language orjanguage-vflriety. Research mostly foU^iiK^the .flag of social mo- 
bilization. SeJ^jrelated differences ifi -language haJdly^ppeare^ far tlje- first 'time a 
fe.w. years ago. yet untN recently one would have had to conclude lhat^m^n*and 
women taiked^alike -in every society -except for a few Amerfcan Indian tribes, the' 
Chilkchi^e of Siberia, and some, scattered oth^fe:, so far as the pubHsHed literature* *; 
could show. Again, statu?' relatjBd.differences-irf language are hardly the monopoly 
of the Japanese, KorejmfCand Javanese, y^trwUl recep^ly linguistic ^theory treateM 



thBm as faciii||ingly special. \. ' 

JThereijPI genefral lesson to be drawn. AJinguistics thats«(Tts from grammar 
^an see socially relevant fe^ures only when the^ intrude within the^rammar. If the 
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yery units of phonology or morphology CannoVke. stated without reference to the 
sen or status of,a participant in speech, thgn the^ocial fact ]s t^lcen Into account; 
indeed, the^casd^.mai'^wcome celebrated ^ an mstancje of^"men« and womon's * 
speecK!;' or special coi(cem with the ex[tression of status. Yet sexual role$ and status 
" \ ' differencp^^re uriivQjfsal Jn socieiy, and assuredly come into play when people 
speak topea<ih othef. Starting from ^rajTiroar, 6ne4oes not see how they come into 
* play; ont Wfc to^start frbm the social feature itself,.and looK^rthe.qse oT language 
f * jrom^tts Vantage point. Then the^featuresgf+anguagelh^'t^re selejctei^ and grouped' 
. topthj?r as characterisfic^of speakiYi|[ like.a womanrTspeakinifltlie an eWer, and the 

• li^k^, can beVen. ^ ^ \ ' • ' ' ; 
,\ .V A final example: many are aw^^e of the^ij^te resting' ways in which choice of^ 

* "second pertbn ^fonqun In, French (tu: vous), German (DofSie), -Russian (ty: v^), . 
' etc^^c^n signal lesser or greater soclall ciistatfjce. Many is the. [>aper written on such 

pronpt^and related fonns*.of salutation aj\d greeting. Yet' it is a safe assumption 
« that variation in'sQpial distance is universal, and universally expresse(t*,in ope or 
another way in use»6f language. Management of^social distance may" well b^e one of 
the^'most pervasive dimensions of language use. One has to slart from repQgnitior#»f. 
^ . sociaMistance to begin to-see thoroughly and accurately how it is accomplished as ' 
. . a fynction of language. " * ^' 

^ Even if onlyl standard English were found in the United States, then, tb'|re' • - JO^ 
r ^^^^ld be many socially shaped -patterns of language use to discover and consider. 
Still, the diversity would have a certain ufhty. NDty'English'\ but the history, 
values, and socia^ structure of th« United States wouIct give a characteristic config- 
uration to them. It , 
S Hidden Hegemony, Schools woihd not find theiV problems of language re- 
solved in the'SituatioVis we are imagining noWrConcem to develop the full.potential 
of each child would lead jto^ recognition of language as involving more than com- 
mand of^" standard. For example, Itisuspect th^t there is a pervasive* dominant 
attitude that discourages verbal fluenqy and expressiveness in white males. It ought 
to be food for thought lhat in most khQwn societies it is men who an? considered 
the masters of verbal style, and indeed often trained in its )vays, whereas women are 
subordinated 'and even disparaged. In pur own country', as we j^now, it is commonly 
girls who show most verbal ability, who learn to retain foreign languages, etc. Men 
in public life whose work depends on use of language may be heard to disclaim any 
^ ' special knowledge or command of ft. The hint of homosexuality se^ms not to be far 

\ from 'aesthetic masteiy of language in a man. Again, I suspect tf^f many persons . ^ \* 
spend much^of their lives .in* whaU mights be called 'verbal passing\ me maintenance 
of the public verbal face that is not chosen, ;but imposed. And th^t is the fate of 
narrative skill in our society? There seems some reason to think that the expressi- 
vity of traditional narrative^ styles has-'often been disapproved by the upwardly 
mobile and middle class. One sees a* loss between generations of a-vital narrative 
style in some people of Indian communities. People ciJnjlnue to relate accounts and 
narratives, of course, we are storying n^ore and enjoying it less? 
, * . Most serious of all, and most difflcult for schools perhaps to acct»pt: I suspect 
that our culture is so oriented toward discrimination among persons on the basis of 
language that even a society of 200 million speakers of standard English would 
show a class and occupation^r structure much like the present one, matched by a 
hierarchy gf fine verbal dftcriminations. In other words, we must consider the 
possibility that sc[iooJs, along with other institutions, have as a latent function the 
reproduction of the present social order on the apparently impartial ground of 
language. Given the inherent variability in language and language use, even a society 
of standardyEnglish speafcers would show detectible differences in pronunciation. 
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s^ke!s woS still leave school with a feeling of linguistic insecurity mfenor. 

Pprh«ns n'ot but in order to see our society, and the place of language in it^ 
« especii y X angi^e inCducation in it, we have to ask such quest.on< . 

T^SSnt arethe inadequacies and senses of inadequacy about langvagein^the 
to £ ex^a n6d 'by the backgrounds and characteristics of those who pass 
•tSb schools? To what extent are 'they unwittingly produced by schools, them; 
^.selves? : '' ■, ^' 

Equality-Implementation ' , , . ^ _ 

^ Perhaps our society can never comevcloser To equality of oPP<^rtunit|, to a 
treatmVnt oTiriS in schooling that starts where the child is, that develdps the . 
fXsTungu SU^ potential of the child. Still, those are the goals m terms of wh.ch 
•!,np oftpn si>eaks It is only that the change required to come closer to them is so 
S^^ve^r^; n knT^^^^ change in attitude, ultimately chang-n Sbci^ 
TtmS itself Change in what we know can never be enough yet wthou 't t^ 

^oSer c^a^ees are impossible/, One sees some y^nge in the treatment of Black 
pfriish Wmacuhr that would not have- come %put Without the research of the . 
fStcIie oT^o^Kn'^wledge of other situation^n ff^ ^^JP' '^^^^g^f th"e 

.the context of a view of the history and direction of the role of language m the 

■ ""%y cau'for such knowledge in relation to schools' arhounts to a pll f or an- 
educational nguistics; as a major thrust of schools of education, dePaKment o 
nnguis ics 'and all concerned with language and with education Let me add that it 
should bt-shaped not only by educators and linguistics, but also by members the 

• comln^es c'l^ncerned,- teachers and parents bofh. It is inherent in f eq"^'!?'"^; 
^Maneuaee that one^must draw on the knowledge that members of a comnninity 
^JaTtacitly have and the same is true for ethnography, for knowledge of ways, 
nf ,il«kinfi in r^Siorto contexts. And insofar as the work to be done 

mvXes poli L and goairrhernbers of the communities affected must necessan y 
play ^paft Sie educational linguistics envisioned here is in part a cpmmun.ty 

'^'''"'^uch an educational linguistics entails change in bot>i linguistics and educa: 
tion In a sense its goal must be to fill what might be called a 'competency gap 
KrP is a Spin the sense of a lack of persons able to do the kin^ of research that 
^needed The gap ex st because the Wd to fill it has not been .recognized and 
Lo^l ion or the' need depends on overcoming a 'competency gap -n another 
TheScal sense. Both linguists and educators may use the term competence , the 
gap between their Uses is at the heart of what needs io be changecL^ 

In linguistics the term 'competency' was introduced by Chomsky a decade or 

so ago. J o«ina" meaning suggested a ^^T'^^ '^'^^ ^'""l^^^^^XZ 

■ ^ntrtur^ to the linguistic abilities of people. The promise proved a bit of hyper 
boTe The tenr, wTused in a reduced sense as equivalent to just what ppr loaof 
comDetencriVvolving knowledge of a gramma.*, aVid grammar itself was defined m 

e^rS an idea poLntiality, cut off from any actual ability or P^'^son. Grammar 
iTto explain the potentia) knowledge of an amalgamated ^«'^°"V^mm such a 
of no one in- particular. Social considerations wtre wholly absent from SMch^a 
^.ompeuncy'. Th^ re.ult has been conceptual confusion that has ed some to aban- 
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don the term altogether; others to tinker with it; still others to denounce its use as 
partisan apologetics ('th'at's not 'corhpetence' was used to mean 'what you are 
interested in is not liriguisjtics'). In Chomskyan linguistics, in* short, 'competence' 
has meant an abstract gra*nmatical potential, whose true character and whose rela- 
tion to realized alike remain quite uacertaint^Tlrc image of the language-acquiring 
child has been one of an immaculate innate schemata, capable of generating any 
thing, unconstrained and unshaped tjy social life.; 

. ^ jff education the terms- *compet^^ce** and/ 'conlpetency-baserf' have become 
associated with a quite different conception. The enphasis is upon specific, de- 
monstrabfe, socially relevant skills. No orfe'ean/be against demonstrable skills, but 
ther§ is fear that the notion reduces e3ucati%. to fa very limited conception of 
abiltty and potential. It suggests an ima^of an^xtemally shaped repertoire of 
traits that does not allow for going beyon<^w^afc is already given. It suggests that 
success in transmitting basic skills is something thajf >sas oKce in hand, lost, and now 
to be gone back to. - • ' A 

Each polar notion of 'competence' tr^atsas ofiic spjAething that is derivative. 
.The simple linguistic notion treats formal grammsr as^b^, and use of language as 
unconnected, or dependent, whereas in fact..lhe o^poiito js the case. What we 
conceive as grammar is a precipitate of a norrnat^t select ibn frpm among the ways * 
of speaking, the true verbal repertoire, the full organization M means of speech. 
Gramlnar began that w^yin the service of Helienistic culturallhegomony and con- 
tinues that way in the service of a certain conception of scien\. A validvpotion of 
verbal competence reaches out to include the full organization oP means and mean- 
ing -^f speech^ and becomes part pf a notion of. communicative competence. 

The notion of jcompetence' that J«as gained currency in education treats 
distinguishable skills as elenientary, underived, whereas any prescribed set of skills 
is a precipitate of a complex of assumptions and understandings as to the nature of 
society, its present ^nd future opportunities, and the prpbable or prescribed rela- 
tion of a^group of students to it. There is a tendency to focus on instrumental, 
vocational ingredients of verbal skiUrsPt'rhaps at the expense of the full range of 
verbal abilities valued and possible. 

In both cases the limited notion of competence is bound up, 1 thirfk, with a 
limited ability to see the" nature of the language situations in the United States. 
That limitatibn is academic. I want fo suggest that the problem of language in 
education is not to go back to basics, whether in the grammar of the linguist or*the 
gramfpar of the schoolbook, but to go forward to fundamentals. How does language 
come organized for use in the communities from which children come to schools? 
What are the meaning and values associated with use of language in the: many 
different sectors and strata of the society? What are .the actuaF verbal abilities of 
children and others across the range of settings they naturally engage? What is the 
fit, what is the frustration, between abilities and settings— where is an ability frus- 
trated for lack of a setting, a setting unentert^d for lack of an ability, in what ways 
are patterns of personal verbal ability shaped by restrictions of access to settings, on 
the one hand, culturally supported aspirations, on the others 

When we consider where a child is,, wj:^^t-4s potential is, we are considering 
abilities for which 'competence' is an excellent worn, i/ we- can understand it aright, 
in something close to its (Ordinary sense, as ma.stery "of the use of language. To use 
the notion in education, we need to know the shapes in which mastery comes in the 
many communities of speaking that make up the country, and we need to be able 
to relate those shapes to the larger historical and social factors that constrain them. 
Ethnolinguistic description can at least enable us to .see where we truly stand with 
regard to linguistic competence in the United States. The knowledge it prqvides is 
inc^ispensable for those who wish to change where we stand. 
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To: see the need for knowledge ihe language situations of our country; to 
support training and 'research to obcain^ch knowledge; to change the relations 
between linguistics and education, so as to bring into' being an educational linguis- 
tics that can foster all this-ftiese are tne imperatives for, change, the^ndamentals 
to which we must move forward. ^ 

The key to implementihg such changes,. I think, is.in the hands of Schools of 
Education. There is- little chance ,of-success, Httle change of results relevant to 
schools, if educators do not play a principal role \j\ shapjng the growing concern of, 
students of lanjguage with ' the social aspects of language. At the University of 
Pennsylvania wp are expanding a Reading ancj Language-Arts program into a general 
program of Language in Education, and including in it a specialization in Educa- - 
tional Linguistics as a foundational*field. The purpose is both to train researchers 
and to influence the training and outlook of those In other parts of the School. The. 
new program is possible partly because of the cooperation and support of sofne 
linguists outeide the ^hool. Each School cJf Education may find its own particular 
pattern, but a successful pattern ought to have these'three ingredients mentioned: 
training of research specialists^ influence on the training and outlook of others, 
cooperation between educators and linguists. 

• The greatest challenge. to iiesearch, the research of greatest benefit te schools 
now', wiji^to domesticate and direct the skills of ethnography and descriptivex 
lingUistfcs, of sociolinguistiA or" ethnoiinguistics in broad segises of those terms. We \ 
4Jfed^r6gratns of research that can function within a limited frariie of 'tinie, say a \ 
lear, and provide' through linguistics ethnography a usable sketch of the ways of 
beaking of a community or district served by a school. For the most part linguistic 
thnography has flourished abroad with, studies of cultural uses of language in 
ivlexico, Africa, Panama, the Philippines. We need to bring it home- to Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. The support of Schools of Education will be essential for this. 
The models of research that are needed are hot wholly ready to hand: practical 
relevance and research development mustfirow together, in the sort of environment 
that a School of Education can provide. ^ , . 

f It is not too much to imagine, indeed, that language inejiwcation can l^an 
integrating focus for many aspect's of a School. The ties with Reading and Lanpage 
Arts, with developmental psychology, with English Studies, are obvious. Wheti one 
considers the >Vay in which problems of language are shaped by cultur^,l-assump- ^ 
tions and attitudes, it tecomes apparent that there art* ties with the historical, 
sociological and anfhro[Alogical foundations- of education. There is a complex of 
spurious and genuine problems of language diversity in rellTlion to special education 
and school counselling. Issues of curriculum and instruction arise as well. With a bit 
of luck and a lot of initiative, education might find itself a major force m shaping . 
the study of language in the United States, if 

/ ' NOTES 

1 The contribution of each of these men. and somethinj; of mv debt t*) them, is 
iiulicated in Hymes 1970, 1974. eh. 8, for Sapir. Uvmes 1974: «5-86, 121-122, 204, for Marx: 
" 1975, for Jakobson; 1974, ch, 7 tor Burke. ^ , . . 

3. This point is developeti more fully in my Introduction to Ca/dep et al. {iJi^). in 
introducing my'lecture, Donald Henderson quoted a vk^ry apt passajje from that essay frammK 
.what I had to say perfectly, and I am Rrateful to him for it. . ' 

4. See Hoover (1975). ' . 

5. The pioneer in this work is William Leap. See his article (1974); a . book-lenftth 
collection of studies of Indian KnjUish is now beinK edited by Leap. ^ 

6. I try to address these issues in some detail in a paper called 'KthnoRiJphic Monitor- 
ing', written for a symposium on 'LanRUaRe Development in a Bilingual SettiniTV March 19-21, 

■ I t: ■ ' • 
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1976, oi«ani7ed by LuRcne Brk»rc fW the Multi)inr.uaJ/Multicultural MatoriaJii Development 
Center of California State Polytechnic lUnivcreity. Plans fur publiciirton arc not yet dcfintte. 

7. .Let nie s:n.-ss that I .do noil suRtltst that cvory iispfct pf hinj'uar.o structure-alid use 
can simply be assigred to one or tin* ot^cr of the two nent-raliretl tvin-s of functioi). Tliey are 
not cith^]^6r catch-.i^K OThsy art^ interclepcMdent; their nRtuve is not <iuitr tUv s.Tine at tnie levt,*] 

• oMaQgu'afie as a^ an ncr; their r^nnifoiitations enter inti> a varieiy of rrhitionships.asJ>ctwcch 
Ievels';of language. 1 essentia ; oint is that an ade(iu,Tte study^of laiii.u;»^;e cannot be built on 
attention (o just M^. of them. I speak of genoftli/ed typc^of lUnt Ucyn-4iciNJUsc there is^no- 
agreoment on thc^; ccific set required in a model of Innguagc 9tructui\x ana^tM;oo<^ many V 
specific, functions may need to be recognized, some univefsaf. some local. 1 <1» tliinU th«lV^any 
one Jevel there are /undamentally just two kinds o/ means, and organization uf means, rou^Hily 
jB */ivf\aV and a *how\ (The principle of cpntrastivo relevance within a frame that is busic to ^ 
linguistics'applies to both: the *sanie thinS^Jft^n be siiid in a vt of eontrastint: ways, arid the 
*same way'cah bo used for a set of contnisti^^g 'things'. A key to Ihe orj'..Tni/jnon of lahguajyj in 
a, particular cultui-e or period is restriction on free combination of *vvhal'<»' arid *how^' '* tiie 

*1hings that must be said in certain wayS»*the ways that'can bj? used only for»<:ertain things. The 
admissible relations ccrmprise the admissible styles. In effect, the study „^f language is funda- 
mfntalljt a study. Of styles. There is further discussiorl in my Introduction to,Cazcen et al. ^ 
(197'2) And my essay, ^'Ways of Speaking", in'Baumaix and Shjfrrzer (197.1). 

8. See Hymies 1968. v ' • - . 

9. This point shquld be ol^vious. yet seems hard to grasp, so deeply ingrained ib a 
pontrafy assumption. I have been trying to mdke the poiTit for almost twenty years. See Uymes * < 
1961a, 1961b, 1964a, 1964b, 1971. th. ^ ^ - ' 

io. Roger Shuy has pioneered in this regard. Kor discussion of the general issue of 
language problem. I am indebted to members oT tlvo Committee on Stuiolinguistics of the 
Social Science Research Council, especialiy Ilolf Kjolseth.; , , " 
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